INTRODUCTION                                  5
Certainly "biology has made a great difference and has led to
the reconsideration if not to the actual reintroduction of those
substantial forms and occult qualities to which the philosophers
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries professed such un-
compromising hostility: and certainly, too, this further develop-
ment has seriously impaired the admirable simplicity of the
Cartesian system. None the less, a great deal of it remains in
principle unchallenged.
The general notion of the physical universe propounded by
Descartes and his successors was atomic. This did not necessarily
imply in the seventeenth century any more than it does now, the
conception of an enormously large number of minute inelastic
billiard balls perpetually colliding with one another and creating
the objects which we perceive by their endless rearrangements.
Indeed no such view could have been put forward as a completed
picture without meeting the criticism that it involved accepting
an Epicurean materialism which was theologically indefensible.
Nevertheless it is not unfair to say that the first rough draft which
had to be worked over and improved upon before it could be
finally offered to the public was something on these lines. At least
it was universally agreed that there are minute parts of matter
which physically affect our sense organs and by so doing convey
to us something of the character of the material world; and
further that all the bodies which together make up that physical
universe behave in accordance with absolutely rigid mechanical
laws which are capable of being discovered by the human mind.
The discovery of these laws was held to occur partly as the result
of the operation of pure thought quite independently of any
acquaintance with phenomena, but partly also as a result of
observation. The ultimate aim of all investigation was to substi-
tute precise mathematical formulae for the qualitative conceptions
of the Schoolmen. In the first flush of their enthusiasm for this
revolutionary way of studying nature investigators saw no reason
why there should be any limit to its applicability. Mechanics,1
optics, and astronomy were easily shown to yield results of over-
whelming interest when attacked by the new method; medicine,
anatomy and physiology offered a further field, and it seemed
possible that even chemistry might some day be brought witjiin
the sphere of rational knowledge. These, however, were early
aspirations. By the end of the eighteenth century doubts were
1 Cl Boyce Gibson, Philosophy of Descartes, p. 186.